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fuller light on many passages of Latin literature and 
incidentally on modern forms of expression™. 
University of Texas. EUGENE S. McCartney. 



REVIEW 



Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early 
Empire. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 
By Ethel Hampson Brewster. Menasha, Wis- 
consin: George Banta Publishing Co. (1917). 
Pp. xiv + 101. 
It is the writer's aim, therefore, to discuss Roman 
craftsmen and tradesmen as depicted by the satiric 
writers of the early Empire. The expression, 'satiric 
writers', is adopted in order to include not only Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal, but also Petronius and Martial; 
. . . . In lieu of a more comprehensive term, 
'craftsmen' is used to designate those whom the Romans 
called opifices. An attempt has been made to investi- 
gate in the authors above mentioned all passages 
relevant to our subject; to incorporate the information 
secured into a connected account, with the aid of 
references from other sources by way of comparison 
or elucidation; and finally, to use this material as a 
basis for determining, so far as possible, the social 
status of Rome's industrial population during the 
period in question. 

According to these words of Dr. Brewster (page xiii) 
her dissertation should be of interest especially to 
two classes of students — students of Roman satire, 
from which her material is largely drawn, and students 
of Roman private life and economic history, to which 
fields her conclusions most largely contribute. 

By the familiar analytic, alphabetic method, to 
which we are now so accustomed in the dissertation 
form, the author classifies under twenty-six heads the 
craftsmen and tradesmen of Rome: 

I Aerarii Ferrarii; II Argentarii; III Aurifices; 
IV Caelatores; V Caupones; VI Centonarii; VII 
Cerdones; VIII Coci; IX Coriarii; X Dendrophori; 
XI Fabri; XII Ferrarii; XIII Figuli; XIV Fullones; 
XV Institores; XVI Lanii; XVII Mangones; XVIII 
Mercatores; XIX Negotiatores; XX Pistores; XXI 
Praecones; XXII Sutores Cerdones; XXIII Tabernarii; 
XXIV Textores; XXV Tignarii Collegia Fabrum 
Centonariorum Dendrophorum; XXVI Tonsores. 

Many of these trades run one into another. Con- 
cerning the majority the satirists give but little evidence, 
and usually of an inconclusive sort. Often where they 
pour praise or contempt upon a tradesman, it is difficult 
to determine whether the measure be the trade or 
the man or both. Guilt here, as elsewhere, is usually 
personal rather than occupational. Still there is 
the old taint of trade: the Republican prejudice 
continues; and noteworthy is the tradesman who 
through personal worth or commercial success rises 



"A few lines from Shakespeare. Julius Caesar 4.3.42-47, will 
illustrate very clearly how ancient notions have survived: 
All this! ay, more: fret till your proud heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 



above his traditional social status. Dr. Brewster's 
work is very frankly a bit of special pleading for the 
"butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker" of Imperial 
Rome. She has not always succeeded in winning a 
favorable verdict for her client; but in more than one 
case she has thrown the burden of proof on the com- 
plainant by a skillful cross-examination of the principal 
witness. 

For example, butchers and the industrial population 
in general have been maligned because of Livy's 
denunciation of C. Terentius Varro (22.25.18 f.) : 

Loco non humili solum sed etiam sordido ortus. 
Patrem lanium fuisse ferunt, ipsum institorem mercis, 
filioque hoc ipso in servilia eius artis ministeria usum. 

But, as Dr. Brewster shows (28-29), Livy complains 
chiefly, not that Terentius was the son of a butcher, 
but that his father had, like a slave, peddled his own 
meats, and had compelled his son to do the same. Dr. 
Brewster's conclusion (29) is as follows: 

Since, therefore, the heaviest aspersions in the passage 
seem to be directed against a slave's occupation and a 
lawyer's dishonesty, they cannot fairly be cited as 
committing lanii and other tradesmen to the depths of 
social disgrace and degradation. All that is clearly 
proved is that butchers were of humble station. . . . 

Similarly, also, Dr. Brewster has rehabilitated the 
praeco (44-53). The principal aspersions on the 
auctioneer's business are based on a provision of the 
Lex Iulia Municipalis, with Cicero's comment thereon 
(49-50). How is praeconium in the law to be inter- 
preted? Cicero's statement does not help us. It 
seems clear from the context in which the word occurs, 
qui praeconium dissignationem libitinamve faciet, 
that the ban was placed upon praecones as attendants 
upon funerals, not as ordinary auctioneers. As the 
other two functionaries are the funeral marshal and 
the undertaker, so the praeco who might not hold 
the office of decurion in municipalities, colonies, or 
prefectures was the functionary whose part Phormio 
assures when in Terence, Phormio 1026, he invites 
the audience to attend the funeral of Chremes: Exse- 
quias Chremeti quibus est commodum ire, em ! tempus 
est. 

The rehabilitation of Echion, commonly called 
'the rag-picker', will prove interesting to students of 
Petronius (81-82): 

Surely <he> is more than a 'rag-dealer' ; interpreted 
as a prosperous canvas manufacturer, perchance even 
a member of the local fire department, this character 
assumes grander proportions, and we can well under- 
stand his optimism, his pride in his country and his 
boys, and his effervescent sense of importance. 

In this connection the vexed problem of the collegia 
fabrum centonariorumden drophorum is well handled (86) : 

The collegium fabrum with its adjuncts, then, appears 
to have been a well-equipped and highly organized 
Department of Public Safety, charged with guarding 
against fires and upholding the peace. Presumably, 
the fabri made and manipulated the apparatus; the 
centonarii manufactured canvas, piecing it together to 
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make either protective covering for implements or 
cap and tunic uniforms which may have been for the 
firemen in general, or for the centonarii themselves, 
that they might form a special brigade to fight nearest 
the flames; the dendrophori, a company of porters, 
attending to all carrying and hauling required by the 
duties of the department, and probably looking after 
the policing of the town. 

For this theory of the dendrophori Dr. Brewster 
cites as a striking parallel the porters of Constantinople, 
who, by an old custom, serve also as night-watchmen 
and firemen. 

Students of Martial will find interesting the author's 
elaboration (61-65) of Professor Tracy Peck's argu- 
ment (Classical Philology 9 [1914], 77-78) concerning 
the location of the book-trade at Rome. In another 
place (59-60), she questions the familiar interpretation 
of Martial 2. 17. 1-3, which makes the Argiletum the 
headquarters of the shoe-trade. She is inclined, 
with Professor Peck, to locate that trade on the Vicus 
Sandalarius, a conclusion which appears sound topo- 
graphically as well as etymologically. 

There are matters in which the reviewer cannot 
commend this dissertation. The writer is familiar 
with the satirists and the literature upon them. She 
ought not to expect such familiarity on the part of 
all those who might want to use her work. Her 
method would be more scientific, if her footnotes 
made clear the opinions of editors on the many moot 
points. It is difficult for the reader to tell what 
theories Dr. Brewster originated, and what were found 
in the commentaries upon her authors. The casual 
reader might like to know, for example, that on page 77, 
note 4, the parallel of Pausiaca. . . tabella, 
Horace, Serm. 2.7.95, with "Windsor Chairs" is at 
least as old as Greenough's edition. 

Equally unscientific is the writer's treatment of Latin 
comedy as evidence on points of Roman private life. 
It seems absurd to have to refer to such a matter, 
but what can be said of the following in the discussion 
of Textores (74)? 

. . . the Andrian woman of Terence's play is said 
to have made her living at the loom when she first 
came to the Roman Capital <Andria 74f.>. 

The critic, for one, wishes that in our American 
publications inscriptions were designated not merely 
by the Corpus numbers, but, where possible, also by 
those of Dessau's collection, a work which by its 
comparative cheapness will be available to many 
who have not the larger and expensive Corpus. 

On page 7, note I, Suetonius, Nero 5 is cited for the 
use of argentarii as 'brokers', but Professor Pike 
translates by 'silversmiths'. In the same note CIL 
6.9186 ( = Dessau 7507) is hardly cogent, since the 
vital word is restored. On page 41, in CIL 6.10069 
( = Dessau 5295), the epitaph of the famous race- 
horse, Hirpinus N. Aquilonis, Dr. Brewster restores 
N(epos), perhaps correctly. But the editors have 
commonly taken the abbreviation to be for N{iger), 
as in other inscriptions of race and chariot horses. 



The author's conclusion (94-101) is the best written 
portion of the work. In it she well summarizes the 
whole matter (94, 98, 101): 

. . . we are led to believe that Rome's industrial 
population played a significant part in the life of the 
early Empire and received no inconsiderable recogni- 
tion. It is true that the favorite occupations were 
still agriculture, law, and war. . . . But the 
growing power of wealth and the commercializing of 
the old aristocratic pursuits were extending their 
influence broadcast, so that the Ciceronian attitude 
toward paid labor could no longer be rigidly sus- 
tained. . . . 

Upon the condition of that vast number of workers 
who did not aspire to higher position, but remained 
in the industrial ranks at home or abroad to supply 
the daily wants of the Roman Capital and municipali- 
ties, we feel that we need waste little commiseration. 
Many freemen no longer hesitated to make money 
by trade; and the most conservative must gradually 
have been led to see, as Juvenal was, that a livelihood 
earned through honest business was more befitting a 
freeborn man than that gained through obsequious 
sycophancy. . . . 

We may readily conclude, therefore, that the first 
and second centuries of our era saw a revival of indus- 
trial life in the Roman world in both town and country. 
More freemen were probably engaged in the trades and 
crafts than ever before, and it was perfectly possible 
for shrewd and very ambitious opifices to acquire a 
fortune, retire from business, and vie with men of 
higher birth; furthermore, the majority of those who 
continued to fill the ranks of steady toilers in homely 
pursuits, apparently felt an honest pride in their work, 
maintained flourishing corporations, took an active 
interest in public affairs, and lived, for the most part, 
happily and contentedly. Humble, but not degraded, 
they realized in their totality the force of Horace's 
words 

Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est. 

There is nothing very novel in these conclusions, 
but it was worth while to consider in a monograph 
this phase of ancient life as it appears in the only 
group of writers that can throw light upon it. The 
general purpose and results of the dissertation are 
therefore to be commended. 
Smith College. F. Warren WRIGHT. 



A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN AUTHORS 

In the issue of America, a Catholic periodical, 
for May 30, 1914, Mr. Herbert Francis Wright, then 
Instructor in Latin in The Catholic University of 
America, published a short paper entitled A Plea for 
Christian Authors. Mr. Wright admitted, without 
hesitation, that the pagan Classics, Greek anQ Roman, 
should have a place in the curricula of our Colleges, 
non-sectarian and Catholic both, since it is from them 
the pupil 

can acquire clearly and precisely the general and funda- 
mental ideas to be found in all compositions,, in all 
discourses, contract the mental habits of the intellectual 
worker, acquire logic, the principles of analysis and 
synthesis, the eager desire for truth and the method 
of discovering it, and discriminating nicety in the use 
of language. 



